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PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT IN THE FACE OF 
THE CHANGING DEMOGRAPHIC PICTURE 



Harold L Hodgkinson 
Director, National Institute of Education 



One of the things I have learned in my eight months at the 
National Institute of Education is that by and large, the federal 
bureaucracy is probably better governed and n:ore efficient than 
the average college or university. I work with career bureaucrats— 
and they are proud of that name. They ari^ well educated, they 
work a ten-hour day, they are usually in on !lMurday, and gener- 
ally I have been distinctly impressed with the quality of leadership 
in the federal bureaucracy, especially ^t relates to education, i 
think there is hope, indeed, for the federal government. 

NIB provides support in six basic program areas, and in the Presi- 
dent's budget for 1977, we are included at $90 million. This 
would amount to a $20-millio.i i;nr^»5ase from our current appro- 
priation: we are one of just three agencies in HHW, out of about 
45, that received an increase in the President's budget for next 
year. The NIB budget is not the full measure of federal expendi- 
ture on educational research, development, diffusion, and evalu- 
ation, however. In 1975, above $500 million was spent on educa- 
tional R & D by federal agencies, only $70 million of it through 
NIB. I am at present chairing a federal committee that is trying to 
coordinate the efforts of the eight agencies that provide 87 per- 
cent of these funds, as well as those of a nun?ber of other agencies 
that make smaller expenditures. We estimate current spending 
nationally on educational research and development at roughly 
$600 million, out of a total of $1 14 billion spent in all education 
endeavors. So only about one-half of one percent of the total 
educational expenditure is devoted to finding out what works, 
what doesn't work, and why. By comparison, agriculture spends 
14 percent, medicine 22 percent. 
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NIE funds about SIl million in activities in higher educai.ion 
annually. NCHEMS is one-and one of which 'we are very proud. 
We are heavily involved in the development of new delivery 
systems in higher education, including a major sponsorship of 
the University of Mid-America, and we began a new endeavor this 
year in the field of competency-based education. We fund the 
ERIC clearinghouses and also the ATS-6 satellite, which provides 
educational information to geographically isolated citizens. We are 
supporting a new round of cost-effectiveness studies related to 
productivity and we are supporting a great deal of work in career 
education and counseling for adults who have not had previous 
experience in higher education. We have asked Bill McKeachie, the 
distinguished president-elect of the American Psychological 
Association and a well-known researcher in higher educruion, to 
help develop a comprehensive plan for NIE's further work in 
higher education. Clearly, postsecondary education will be on our 
agenda! for the foreseeable future. 

Demographic Trends 

Our planning will be taking into account some new demo- 
graphic trends that promise to force really sweeping changes on 
postsecondary education- I am not a population expert— I simply 
read, and one of the things I have been reading is a marvelous 
book by M.C.S. Paul, The Condition of Education^ published in 
1975 by the National Center for Education Statistics. This is one 
book that planners and everyone interested in educational effec- 
tiveness ought to read. 

In Paul's book and in other sources, I. have encountered a few 
facts that seem to me fundamentally important. The first is that 
around 1980, the numbers of people in the 18-to-21 age category 
will begin a very sharp decline that will continue on at least 
through 1990. Most of the data indicate that the decline will last 
longer than that. Keep in mind that this is not a prediction. Those 
cohorts are already around and the birthrate right now is at the 
lowest point since statistics were first gathered in 1910. The 
current rate is 15.6 live births per thousand population, as against 
25 live births per thousand population in 1955. That's an enor- 
mously rapid decline. Some demographers are of the opinion that 
the birthrate may rise in the future because a large number of 
women who put off childbearing will begin having children in their 
middle twenties and thirties. Whether or not that speculation 
proves true, a change in the current birthrate would not affect the 
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Figure 1. Persons Years Old (in thousands) 
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size of the tradiaonal college-age cohort for nearly two decades. 

More significant, perhaps, than the inevitable steady decline in 
18-year-olds, at least until 1990, is the fact that the decline in the 
birthrate since the early 1960s has not been across the board. 
Indeed, the decline has been primarily in the white middle-class 
sector of society. Minority births were relatively constant from 
I960 to 1972. As a consequence, a higher proporrion of the birth 
cohort today is from minority-group backgrounds. Those two co- 
horts are not to be confused. After all, we have more poor whites 
than poor blacks. What we must realize is that the proportion of 
births coming from minority groups went from 15 percent in 1960 
to 20 percent in 1972 and that the data suggest that by 1985, 
something like 30 percent of the birth cohort will come from 
minority backgrounds. The decline in the birthrate in the white 
middle-class sector since 1960 will reflect itself in the college-age 
cohort before 1980. But since the birthrate has remained fairiy 
constant among blacks, the proportion of black 18-year-olds will 
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steadily rise, reaching about 18 percent in 1980. We have in pro- 
spect, then, a large increase in the proportion of 18-year-olds from 
minority backgrounds and a large increase in the proportion of 
18-year-olds coming from low socioeconomJc backgrounds. By 
1980, the conventional college-age pool will be contracting and its 
ethnic and socioeconomic characteristics will be undergoing 
marked changes- 

Those changes may be ameliorated somewhat by another phe- 
nomenon that I find most interesting. Available data show that 
median family income for whites went up consisteiitly from 1947 
to 1971. Black and other racial groups also had increased income, 



Figure 2. Median Family Income, by Race of Family Head: 
1947-1971 
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but the increase was almost exactly proportionate to Ihe increase 
in white income. So the net reduction in differential was very, 
very small. But from 1970 and continuing through 1973, which is 
the limit of available data, median family income among minority 
groups experienced a net decline by comparison with white 
income. Should this decline continue, it may well increase the 
demand for higher education, since Americans traditionally have 
seen education as the route to economic mobility, among other 
things. 

On the other hand, while income levels of college graduates are 
still much higher than those of high school graduates, the amount 
of difference is declining. From 1970 to 1972, the average income 
of high school graduates increased SI, 074, to a level of S9,45I. In 
that same period, the average income of college graduates rose 
only S420, to 511,553. So in 1970, college graduates in the 25-34 
age group made 33 percent more than high school graduates. But 
by 1,972, the differential had decreased to 22 percent. !s that 
enough to m.ake a significant difference in lifestyle? Is it enough 
to motivate a student to work hard for four years to earn a degree? 
These figures apply over only a limited age range, of course, and 
the influence of education on income among people 35 and older 
may be different. But the presumed efficacy of higher education 
as a way of providing extra income still needs to be examined. 
While confimiing data are not yet published, it does appear that 
for predicting lifetime earnings, the best indicator is not years of 
education completed, but whether the individual belongs to an 
organized union. We must consider, then, to what extent the 
demand for education as a way to achieve income mobility will be 
offset by a decline in the income differential associated with the 
college degree. 

To me, the most arresting demographic change of the past 50 
years has been the increasing eariy onset of menstruation in 
females. Sexual maturity occurs in women now at the average age 
of 1 1.5 years. That figure has dropped one year for each decade 
since 1900, when women were maturing between 16 and 17. I 
expect that is why our colleges for women were virtual cloisters, 
built in oul-of-the-way places where it would be relatively easy to 
protect the students from themselves in their first years of sexual 
maturity. Our freshmen today may still seem naive and untutored 
in the ways of the worid, but the fact is that they have been 
sexually mature for quite a while. Much concern is voiced about 
the increase in illegitimate births, but this may reflect only an 
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increase in the number of years during which a woman can become 
pregnant. Mow do you plan a system of higher education for 
people 18 to 21, knowing that there won't be as many of them 
and that they have been sexually if not socially mature for about 
six years when they enter college? That seems to me a very press- 
ing and very difficult question. 

Aside from those demographie highlights, I want to bring to 
your attention another matter that I believe will prove meaningful 
in determining the market for higher education. It is the widely 
made assumption that virtually everybody in America now earns a 
high .hool diploma. The fact is that about 20 percent of the high- 
school-age eoiiort do not graduate. Therefore, the companion 
assumption that everyone is eligible for community college is 
inaccurate, because most community colleges still require some 
kind of certification that high school work has been completed. In 
short, we still have not accomplished universal secondary educa- 
tion. In 1970, for example, in the age group 7 to 17, 2 million 
were not in school. T':e regional variation is considerable, from 
about 8 percent in the Northeast to 15 percent of 16- and 17-year- 
olds in the South who were not in school. Our planning should 
consider how to accommodate the postsecondary education needs 
of a large number of adults who, for one reason or another, did 
not make it through high school. 

Decline in Public Confidence 

In contemplating the future of nostsecondary education, we 
have to consider that, as the Harris Poll and other surveys have 
shown, public confidence in American institutions definitely has 
declined in recent years. It is important that something be done to 
restore that faith. But meanwhile, when legislators admonish us 
that the people have lost confidence in higher education, we can 
reply that we nonetheless stand higher in the public esteem than 
legislatures. A survey of a cross section of California adults in 
1973, for example, showed that 25 percent of those polled had a 
lot of confidence in universities and colleges. But only 12 percent 
had a lot of confidence in the .state legislature. Moreover, higher 
education mustered more faith than organized religions, the public 
school system, financial institutions, organized labor, manufactur- 
ing corporations, or food companies. Nevertheless, when only one 
in four adults expresses strong confidence in higher education, we 
must expect public enthusiasm for our plans to be somewhat more 
restrained than our own. 
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Figure 3. Harris Poll- Percentage of Americans Who Express Faith 
in U. S. Social and Political Institutions- J 967 and 1972 
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While the public does not at present fully siiare our confir?ence 
in the validity and value of higher education, we have found out 
that a great many adults are hot satisfied with their own intellec- 
tual development. The best data source for this is a survey in 
which 1,000 15-year-olds were interviewed in 1960 and again in 
!975, when they were 30. Their assessment, in the prime of life, 
about what factors contribute to quality of life and their level of 
satisfaction in these respects will perhaps surprise you. Ninety per- 
cent thought that health, relationship with your spouse, and your 
job are very important factors determining quality of life— and 
most adults in the survey were satisfied on these counts. Most 
thought having children important, and most were satisfied with 
their parental roie. Developing a mairire personal understanding 
of life was important in the view of 88 percent and 72 percent 
were relatively satisfied that they had done so. As for intellectual 
development, 84 percent said that this was a very important 
factor in their life— but only 54 percent were satisfied with their 
level of intellectual development. 

Now these responses were from people only 30 years old, and it 
may be that sometime during the next decade they'll start reading 
Moby Dick in the evening instead of watching television. But I 
haven't found any data that indicates such an eventuality. We do 
know, though, that there is a large cadre of dissatisfied adults who 
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Figure 4. Level of Confidence in American Institutions 
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Survey of a Cross Section of California Adults, May 1973 

want soniclhing more from life than they hiive thus far received. 
We have data indicating that 26 million Americans would be 
interested in returning to some fomi of postsecondary education, 
but they need counseling about what form to pursue and more 
information on what choices they have. Thirteen million Ameri- 
cans would go back to college or university or some other form of 
traditional higher education tomorrow-if they had information 
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Figure 5, Percentage Distribution of Enrollment in Postsecondary 
Education, by Type of Institution and by Age of 
Student: October 1973 
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about where to go and how. In 1972, one out of every three 
American adults was engaged in some fonn of organized educa- 
tional activity. So a huge market for postsecondary education 
exists that has not thus far been tapped. 

V/hat do these adults want to learn? Surprisingly enough, a good 
many don't want college degrees-or even courses, necessarily, 
interviews with a very good sample of American adults revealed 
that 41 percent wanted to take a course, thinking it the best way 
to get the kind of information they want, but weren't interested in 
pursuing a degree. Thirty-one percent of this sample simply 
wanted some assessment of personal competencies: How can they 
develop a better program of personal goals? How can they get a 
better notion of their own growth potential? Twenty-eigh': percent 
wanted to test their strengths and weaknessv^s in various skills and 
subjects, in order to find out what their sources of strength were. 
To my mind, tlie most startling fact coming out of this survey is 
that 20 percent of the American adult population are willing to 
admit in a face-to-face interview that they feel the need for 
personal counseling. 

When [ look at the kinds of things we are now doing for new 
learners, 5 am inclined to believe that we are not prepared to deal 
witli the noninstructional educational needs felt by many millions 
of Americans. The most common strategy in dealing with a new 
adult learner is simply to keep the campus open longer. Degree 
requirements remain pretty much the same, but classes are held at 
different times, residency requirements are often relaxed for 
adults, and so forth. 

A .second approach, taken at a few institutions, has been to 
design a specific curriculum for jdult needs as they relate to liberal 
studies. The individualized study approach, in which each student 
contracts to do a certain amount of learning and the instructor 
simply makes sure the contract is fulfilled, has been tried in a few 
places. The most radical approach in meeting the need of new 
adult learners is the degree by examination. New York State, I 
believe, is a leader in this innovation, with its Re;^$ents external 
degree. The curriculum is entirely noninstructional. That is, a 
degree candidate need not sit in classrooms and generate credit 
hours: The curriculum specifies what the student is supposed to 
know rather than what particular series of leammg experiences is 
to be undergone. 

But clearly, these ways of meeting the needs of new learners 
have been relatively unsuccessful in attracting the mass of adults 
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interested in returning to postsecondary education. The open-door 
policy adopted at many institutions is widely perceived to have 
attracted women, ethnic minorities, blue-collar workers, the 
unemployed— by and large, those who have not previously been 
successful in education. But as it turns out, this is largely rhetoric. 
The reality, shown in several studies, is that adults who go back to 
college or the university are primarily male, Caucasion, middle 
class, fully employed, and making $12,000 to $15,000 a year. 
Most have had some previous college experience and a large num- 
ber are in managerial or professional positions. They are marked 
by a powerful desire to achieve and a high capacity to persist. The 
truth is that the new learners in the 25-to-55 age bracket are 
simply older versions of the conventional college students 1 8 to 24, 
with whom we are so familiar. We have not yet tapped the nocr, 
the ethnic minorities, or those who have been turned off by 
education up until now. 

I confess that I aip relatively pessimistic about the ability of 
higher education to m^ et those needs. I am so because planning 
education is a very, verv long process. It takes quite a while to 
get change at the classrocm level. Thus it seems to me that the 
new approaches being tried in California and New York to provide 
counseling and deliver no linstructional services to new learners 
deserve more attention and emulation. 

Credentials and Licensr^ 

I suspect that in planning new delivery systems for postsecond- 
ary education, the issue of credentials will be one of the main 
agenda items over the next decade. Licensing and accreditation 
probably will become more important in the future, because in 
times of economic difficulty, a credential helps one to get a job. 
But in Griggs v. Dtike Power, the Supreme Court was emphatic: 
You may not use a degree or diploma as a requirement for job 
selection unless you can demonstrate that the specified credential 
is "demonstrably a reasonable measure of job performance." Of 
course, you can't measure the job performance of those who are 
only applicants. There have already been a number of test cases, 
including Armstead v. Stark District, brought by a public school 
teacher who was denied tenure and dismissed because she did not 
have a master's degree. She argued that it was up to the school 
district to prove that people who have master's degrees teach 
better than people who don't. And let me suggest that this is a 
very tough case to make. 
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We may expect an increasing number of questions to be raised 
about the significance of credentials, from many sources. As early 
as 1968, you may recall, a graduate of Columbia University 
received a bill for two semesters' back tuition in July— and in 
August sued the University for breach of contract. His line of 
reasoning was this: The University catalog stated that graduates 
of Columbia are knowledgeable and aware young men and women, 
prepared to shoulder their responsibilities to society. But the fact 
that the student had not paid tuition for two semesters demon- 
strated that he was still irresponsible. So he demanded not only 
the return of all of his tuition, which amounted to $14,000, but 
asked for an additional $20,000 in psychological damages. For- 
tunately, the case never came to judgment. More recently, a 
young high school graduate in San Francisco who was found to 
be functionally illiterate despite his diploma brought a very large 
damage suit against the school district. 

Credentials, of course, are based on grades, on the assumption 
that those who were high in grades will go out into life and do 
"A" kinds of things. But again, we now have the results of good 
research into the relationship between grades in schools and 
college and success in later life-surprising results. Whatever your 
criteria for success, you will find it is not predicted by grades in 
college. Let me quote psychologist David McClelland: 

Researchers have in fact had great difficulty in demonstrating that 
grades in school are related to any other behavior of importance. 
... It seems so self-evident to educators that those who do well in 
their classes must go on to do better in life that they systematically 
have disregarded evidence to the contrary that has been accumulating 
for some time.' 

If credentials are to continue to be based on grades and grades are 
not functionally relevant to success in American life, then I see a 
very real problem on the hands of planners in postsecondary 
education. We have persuasive evidence that there is not much 
correlation between higli academic achievement and potential 
for creativity. In fact, one study showed that over 70 percent 
of a sample of creative students left college before the end of 
their first year. Typically, they left not because of financial 
trouble or difficulties in their personal life, but because they could 
not tolerate the kinds of activities expected of a college student. 



Testing for Competence Rather than for Intelligence," American 
Psychologist 28 (January 1973), p. 2. 
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Let offer an agenda for improving postsecondary 

^ducati''"~e'Sht steps that I think should be seriously contem. 

Uatedi^yo"^ Planning. 

1. A ^stem of evaluation of student performance should be 
^jevelop^"' t>oth in institutions and at the state level, that rewards 
^variety °f talents 

in students. 

2 fjiese new wayg of evaluating the effectiveness and potential 
^f peop'^ should be visible, clear, and defensible. Making Public 
^)ie ev^l''^ -'O" Criteria for education seems to me a most promising 
idea. 

3. postsecondary education ought to stop using credit hourg 
generate'^ per faculty FTE as the only measure of educational pro. 
^juctivi^^' J say that for the one good reason that no one has evgr 
felt, siTi^ heard, or seen a credit hour. A credit hour is simply 
J, nieasi^''^ of time spent in a place of instruction in the presence of 
gome instructional medium. But we all know that only the most 
^ebuloi^s .'■e'^tionsbjp exists between time spent and education 
jjttainc'^' '"^ the sense of new information gathered or new skiUs 
jearnecJ- ^ther measures are available: if you cannot use them to 
gupplaf* '^'■eclit hour, you can at least use them in conjunction 
y/ith tJi^^ "^^st questionable measure of productivity. 

4. St^te agencies, whether coordinating commissions or govern- 
jng boi""^^' should allow institutions to plan flexibly to serve the 
^ew ad^^^ P^^-tmt learners, who may become the most impoj. 
iant constituents of postsecondary education within a few years. 
i suspe'^J interests will be highly localized, and it should be 

to ^"^ '"^titution to develop curricula and services flexible 
enough '° meet local needs. 

5. consider alternative uses of educational facilities. Sonie msti- 
^utionS have converted unneeded dormitories to other resider, (j^j 
^ses-p''^^'^"''8'cal rehabilitation centers, for example, and honies 
{or the elderly, if of ^^e thinking about new construction, 
^ake it flexible 35 you possibly can. 

6. f '''^"^ attention in your institution and your state on the 
tiiimet heretofore unrecognized needs of various ethnic 
.roups ''"d social classes. 1 am convinced that there is much poten- 
(iai v^/f Postsecondary education in this area. Once we fmjy 
grasp problem I believe that without any diminution of stan- 
dards, effectively meet the needs of ethnic groups and the 
ooor ^ . ^ "maintaining rigorous criteria for the awarding of 
Jrederitj^ls. 

7., tn^^'e should a great deal more coordination witnin the 
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states between colleges and universities oriented to higlier educa- 
tion and ncHWofiegiate institutions that have postsecondary appH- 
cations. There are more than 10,000 vocational-technical schools. 
In addition, newspapers, television, libraries, museumsj, theaters- 
all these have enormous potential as agents of postsecondary 
education. But the coordination job cannot be done entirely at the 
state level. Perhaps we should establish regions within a state in 
which consortia will be formed to promote coordination among 
the various institutions and agencies that have a role or potential 
role in postsecondary^ education. This is already being tried, in Los 
Angeles and other places. 

8. Finally, I think we ouglit to make it clear whether or not a 
particular degree is to be considered a license. We may be coming 
to the time when we will have to distinguish explicitly between 
credentials that correlate with job effectiveness (and which may be 
earned in a variety of ways, not necessarily in colleges and univer- 
sities) and degrees that are statements of intellectual interests and 
attainment, but do not necessarily relate to the world of work. 
Until this is done, the courts are likely to continue to hand down 
decisions in line with Griggs v. Duke Power. 

This agenda is my attempt to establish a perspective for post- 
secondary education planning that will be consonant with coming 
change. From the purely traditional point of view, the next decade 
may seem to offer no better prospect than the closing of large 
numbers of colleges and universities. But I suggest that from a 
more constructive perspective, the prospect for the next decade 
may well be the creation in every state of a coordinated, adaptable 
consortium, consisting of a variety of educationally potent insti- 
tutions able, by various means, to meet the needs of all adult 
citizens. If that is to come about, you have to plan to develop a 
cadre of teacher-counselors at a level of sophistication currently 
unknown in this country. Without neglecting financial problems, 
you must look beyond them to assess the degree to which your 
state is meeting the variety of educational needs felt by its citi- 
zens. This very complex planning job will require more humanity 
than was characteristic of planning for higher education in the 
1960s. 

The task, the responsibility, of planning is not going away. We 
have just begun. The job, like the times, will be difficult. But I 
recall that when I first went to NIE, someone told me the Japa- 
nese definition of crisis-and I'd like to commend it to you. In 
Japanese, a crisis is defined as a "threa(ening opportunity." 
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